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Le fecret eft d’abord de plaire et de toucher ; 
Inventez des refforts qui puiffent m’attacher. BoiLeauv. 





"THE utility of Dramatic performances is univerfally acknowledged. 

Even the eloquence of a Rouffeau has had no weight againft the 
folid arguments adduced by D’Alembert, and other deep refearchers 
into human nature. All parties, however, agree, that many defects de- 
form our beft Dramas; that the Theatre is not as much as it ought to 
be the fchool of morality. To confider the end of Dramatic pieces, and 
to point out the caufes of their imperfection, is the intention of this 
Effay. 


As the focial ftate improves man, affording him opportunities of com- 
paring himfelf to others, and thus checks his felf-love ; fo a confiftent 
collection of natural incidents on the ftage has the effect of expofing 
vice and folly, and inciting men to virtue. It aéts upon an audience, 
as long experience on individuals. The author ought to point out vice 
in the moft glaring colours. To form a deteftable character, he muft 
collect the deformities of the many, if he means to imprefs the mind of 
the fpectator forcibly. But he muft not go out of nature. His charac- 
ters, though uncommon, fhould neither be impoflible nor improbable. 
This applies to Tragedy as well as Comedy. What is true of domeftic 
behaviour, cannot be falfe of public conduct. 


Tafte is the refult of cur habits; and thefe depend on a variety of 
circumftances, connected with different forms of government and fyftems 
of education. ‘Thus the Drama imbibes alike the virtues and vices of 
nations. Here, Tragedy is energetic, but inconfiftent and barbarous, 
Comedy cold or feurrilous ;—there, Tragedy is feeble and more juft, 
Comedy witty and humorous. The Drama, like all human inventions, 
had a mean origin: it was a fhow to amufe the vulgar, prefenting them 
with a fucceflion of fentiments analogous to their feelings. Dramatic 
pieces reprefented the feats of their heroes, and ferved to incite the au- 
dience to follow their example. When mankind grew more refined, 
and fociety improved, men began toinvent. Then Tragedy firft affumed 
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a regular form ; it infpired man with thofe paflions which were moft 
ufeful ; fuch were glory, patriotifm, courage, and generofity. It was 
natural that Tragedy fhould have preeeded Comedy. This only began 
to be introduced when the diverfity of manners, in a ftate of more focial 
communication, made the multitude uninterefted in public affairs. The 
people then fought pleafure in the reprefentation of excentric characters 
in fociety. Hence the firft Comedies were merely fatires on individuals ; 
as the moft natural method of attacking vice was to expofe copies of 
known vicious perfons. As in Tragedy the examples of great men were 
held out for imitation, fo in Comedy men were held up to ridicule for 
their faults, or exhibited as models for their virtues. 


But ancient Tragedy had great and radical defects. It partook of the 
ignorance of the vulgar; terror was the great engine of Superftition, and 
poets were tainted with the fame difpofitions to affeét the audience in 
their Tragedies. Mythology was introduced in the Drama; and, inftead 
of infpiring men with great paffions, ferved only to plunge their minds 
in the deep mazes of myftery, with {phinxes, oracles, and enigmas. At 
the time of general darknefs and fuperitition in Europe, the Drama, like 
all other branches of human knowledge, was in a great meafure loft ; 
and when in the times of chivalry it revived; it was tainted with mad- 
nefs and delufion, falfe notions of honour, and ignorance. Knights 
fought inceffantly to attain the moft romantic fame; and gallantry was 
as complicated a ftudy as the exercife of the religion profeffed in thofe 
countries. Writers in that age compofed for the fancy; they had little 
to do with the underftanding. Since that time mankind began to im- 
prove, and the Drama to make fome progrefs. Lope de Vega, Shake- 
fpeare, and others, gave the world proofs of their fublime genius. But 
ftill their beauties are ever feen through the mift of the corrupted tafte 
of the age in which they lived ; and while we admire their genius, their 
imperfeGtions partake fo much of the puppet-fhow, that they have be- 
come difgufting, as knowledge and manners have improved. Men have 
begun to know fomewhat more of their own dignity, and they look for 
fome fentiment and defign in dramatic petformances. The knowledge 
of the Greek and Roman ftage have contributed not a little to form 
their tafte. But the public mind, though more fenfible to noble paf- 
fions, gave ftill the palm to mimicry, farce, and other theatrical fhows, 
unworthy men of fenfe ; and the beft pieces of compofition were but 


coldly received. 


During the prefent century, the’ Drama has fuffered ‘many alterations. 


Comedy has been. much improved. The multiplied vices of fociety, 
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and their ludicrous. contraft, could. not fail to give rife to original re- 
prefentations of the age. Plays were brought forward that made an im- 
preffion. upon the mind, and had.the happy effect of expofing the follies 
of the day.. But Tragedy has not made an equal progrefs. Few na- 
tions in Europe have been capable of feeling the nobler paffions ; pa- 
triotifm. and liberty have exifted but in few countries. Without a na- 
tional character, when individuals are not interefted in the common- 
wealth, what fignifies a Cato or a Brutus? What cares the mifer for 
Coriolanus ? Such men cannot be moved by Greek and Roman fto- 
ries. What could poets write for nations that looked upon Theatres in 
the light only of a paftime, where the fenfes are. amufed, or indulged, 
perhaps in fome mean paffion. An author could neither conceive nor 
execute a defign ; and if he could, it would have been to talk Greek to 


a ploughman. 


At the prefent day, our Tragic tafte is not much better. IF do not 
intend to comment now upon any particular play ; for it is evident, that 
_ when ridiculous buffoonry ftill continues to be relifhed by an audience, 
in the midft of the moft affeGting fcenes, it is impoflible they fhould be 
capable to feel in reality, or to fympathife with the Tragic fentiments. 
Frivolity and greatnefs of mind are incompatible with each other. 


There have been, however, fome illuftrious examples of Tragedies 
written with manly views. Not to mention writers of this country, Cor- 
neille, Crebillon, Racine, and Veltaire, in France, Maffei and Meta- 
ftafio, in Italy, have contributed highly to improve the tafte of Europe. 
But even thefe celebrated authors have left but few Tragedies that can 
affect us with great fentiments. They generally tie themfelves down to 
a plot in ancient or modern hiftory ; and the paffions may be faid to 
fteal in as circumftances will allow. To follow ftri@tly an hiftorical plot, 
I deem moft abfurd. It checks the invention, it damps the enthufiafm 
of the poet. He may be happy ina fcene ; but the next, “ what a fall- 
“ ing off !” 


The true reafon why moft Tragedies are filled with frivolous fcenes, 
with fhocking violations of probability, is, becaufe few poets know the 
intent of Tragedy. Few indeed are weil perfuaded of the neceflity of 
preferving the rules of Ariftotle, not to break at leaft the unity of a@tion, 
nor divide our intereft for the characters: it is, then, painful to wait 
the conclufion of a plot. Itis the duty of the poet to feleét fuch inci- 
dents as fuyit the general action, When he reprefents a confpiracy, he 


muft not bring before our view the lewd occurrences of a clofet. 
Another 
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Another great defe€t in our ftage-writers, is their improper choice 
of the paffions. What avails it to me, whether the fon of Merope re- 
places on the throne a tyrant whom he expels? I only feel intereft for 
the youth, becaufe I hate his opponent; his fuccefs does not elate me. 
I do not know but he may follow the example of his predeceffor. An 
author fhould never bring forward a perfonage, without giving him a 
moral character. If a fon of a king is found, and afcends to his inhe- 
rited throne, from which he difpofleffes a more diftant heir, what do 
we feel if the new comer has no virtues. The intention of Tragedy, it 
cannot be too often repeated, is to excite great paflions, and not to ex- 
hibit a romantic ftory. 


In an age like the prefent, when mankind advance in every fort of 
literature, every one ought to contribute his mite to expel the monftrous 
performances that daily difgrace our Theatres, performances which, 
when not quite infipid, ferve only to put our feelings on the rack, and 
difappoint us with their fhocking want of tafte. Theatrical writers have 
never obferved, that fomething was to be left to the imagination of the 
fpectator. Battles, murders, hanging, and burials—what! when our 
enthufiafm has been carried to a high pitch, is this the way to fupport it ? 
Every audience cools at the fight of a vulgar exhibition after an affect- 
ing and pathetic fcene. If they applaud a ftate-burial, it is a proof that 
they have felt-no intereft in what preceded it. Our poets have very 
wrong notions of the fublime. For, the beginning of a ftrong emotion, 
that awful expectation, the fource of enthufiafm, if carried to the ex- 
treme, lofes all its force. In this fituation, the fpetator ought not to 
have his feelings damped. Another falfe idea generally entertained is, 
that to excite terror is always the object of Tragedy. But to terrify or 
fadden the mind is the province of Superftition, not of the Drama, which 
fhould infpire none but heroic fentiments. 


In a future Number I mean to purfue this fubje& farther, and apply 
this reafoning to Comedy. Meanwhile, I hope my readers will not 
think me too fevere upon the Drama till they fee the obfervations which 
in future Numbers I mean to make on particular Dramatic performances. 
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